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It will be a source of the greatest grati¬ 
fication to our readers to learn that the 
411th Telegraph Battalion. 
Safe Overseas composed of our employees 
who have been in training 
since July 1, have been safely transported 
across the ocean and that they are now in 
service “over there.” 



It is tentatively announced in the press 
that the Third Liberty Loan will be 
launched on April 6, the date on which 
this nation entered the war. Its amount, 
rate of interest, and details 
The Third have yet to be announced. 
Liberty Loan Napoleon said that the first 
requisite for carrying on war 
was money, that the second was money, and 
that the third was money. Our investment 
in Liberty bonds means clothing, supplies, 
ammunition, transportation, and comforts 
for those who are fighting for us. Don t 
be backward and consider what you can 
afford, but how much, with every effort, 
you can get together. 

You are making no particular sacrifice in 
Liberty bond investments. You in no way 
bid good-bye to your money, but it is the 
safest investment that can possibly be made. 
The aggregate of the money invested in 
bonds is not hoarded by the government. 
It is rapidly paid out for wages, material, 
and transportation, coming back immedi¬ 
ately into the channels of business. In this 


way it comes back to you, as every individ¬ 
ual necessarily shares in the advantage of 
active business conditions. 

Statistics in our February magazine dem¬ 
onstrated the remarkable showing made by 
our Company in connection with the First 
and Second Liberty Loans. Let us do better 
this time. 



The war has given us some new words 
and phrases, all replete with suggestion. 
The English have contributed “carry on.” 
It means to go through with the work in 
hand, in spite of obstacles, 
“Carry On” disappointments, or failures. 

It is reported that in a re¬ 
cent air raid upon London a lecturer hesi¬ 
tated during his address when the ex¬ 
plosions of dropping bombs were heard, but 
that, inspired by the shouts of “carry on” 
from his audience, his discourse was fully 
finished without an auditor leaving. Again, 
the story is told of an officer and two pri¬ 
vates placing a field wire in a dangerous 
section in front of the trenches. The two 
privates, severely wounded, were unable to 
take the wire to the point of vantage des¬ 
ignated in their orders. Another private, 
injured, but less severely, saluted the officer 
and said, “Give me the reel of wire, cap¬ 
tain; I’ll carry on.” 

We can take these words home for our 
own encouragement and benefit, not only 
for war purposes, but in our daily life to 
come. The clouds of adversity or dis¬ 
appointment may lower, our way may 
seem to be blocked and discouragement 
hover all about us. There is one way to sun¬ 
shine; there is one path through the ob¬ 
stacles. You will find it if you grit your 
teeth and “carry on.” 
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“If I ONLY HAD a chance.” Did you ever 
hear this remark from some friend or asso¬ 
ciate, voicing discouragement with his pres¬ 
ent environment and apparently seeking to 
find some excuse for his dis- 
Your satisfaction? Every one of 

Opportunity us has a “chance.” That op¬ 
portunity is with us every 
hour. The chance for a better position is in 
one’s present position, but this opportunity 
must be recognized and availed of by the 
individual himself. No superior is going to 
change your present job for a better one 
without reason. In a large industry like 
ours there are constant changes and rear¬ 
rangements. Executives, responsible for the 
success of the business as a whole, neces¬ 
sarily rely upon the co-operation of subor¬ 
dinates. These officials are constantly seek¬ 
ing to discover merit and efficiency, that it 
may be converted into the prosperity of the 
Company. 

Just take, for instance, the last year of 
your experience and note the individuals 
within your own observation who have 
“gone ahead.” In every instance, as you 
look at the record of such employees and 
possibly recall your own experience with 
them, you will say that their advance is not 
surprising. If a lineman becomes foreman, 
if an operator is advanced to supervisor, if 
a clerk is given added authority, you will 
find that they have made good in the posi¬ 
tions from which they are taken. Such pro¬ 
motions do not come to the one who is 
languid, half-hearted, or listless in his 
work; in other words, they do not come to 
the one who is just “getting by.” 

The Company is entitled to make money 
on every employee. That is the reason why 
he is hired. The payment of a wage or 
salary is equal to the income on an actual 
investment made by the Company. Why 
should the Company be expected to main¬ 
tain the investment without a proper rate of 
return ? 

If the Company, through its officials, 
thinks that it will secure greater returns 
through an added investment in you, it will 
cheerfully increase the amount of capital 
set aside, that it may be able to increase 
your compensation. It can not be expected 
to do this unless its own return is propor¬ 
tionately increased. 

Just remember that you will get no 
greater opportunities unless you improve 
the opportunity at hand; that you have your 


opportunity, and that if you expect to be 
called to the job ahead you must do better 
than to just fill the job you have. 


Frontispiece 

Our frontispiece this month shows the 
members of the operating department at 
Santa Cruz, Cal. The top photograph is 
that of Miss Helen Jones, chief operator. 
In the first row, reading from left to right, 
are the Misses Viola Zamzow, Frances Zam- 
lich, Florence Mello, Pearl Martin. Sec¬ 
ond row: Misses Fredes Del Co, Isabell 
Frey, Mandina Crelitich, Anita Dille. 
Third row: Misses Cecile Fisher, Amelia 
Dellamonica, Miranda Nunn, Katharine 
Leonard. Fourth row: Misses Esther Dille, 
Lydia Zamzow, Loretta Whelan, Isabel 
Maciel, Josephine Frey, Anna Miner. 


Annual Meeting 

On March 6 at San Francisco was held 
the regular annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company. 

The following directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: H. T. Scott, chairman; 
J. C. Ainsworth, Francis Carolan, J. C. 
Cebrian, William H. Crocker, F. G. Drum, 
F. W. Eaton, M. Ehrman, George D. 
Greenwood, Timothy Hopkins, Homer S. 
King, G. E. McFarland, W. S. Martin, 
H. D. Pillsbury, J. M. Quay, Theodore N. 
Vail, and O. J. Woodward. 

The directors organized by electing the 
following officers: President, G. E. Mc¬ 
Farland; vice presidents, H. D. Pillsbury 
and J. M. Quay; secretary and treasurer, 
F. W. Eaton; general manager, J. C. 
Nowell; general auditor, F. C. Phelps. 


The Telephone in Japan 

It is stated that with the government 
owned telephone system of Japan it takes 
from one to three years to secure the in¬ 
stallation of a telephone, and even so it 
can only be done through a telephone 
broker who charges as much as 1000 yen 
for his services. According to the latest 
Japanese year book, the number of waiting 
applicants for telephones at the end of 
March, 1915, was 140,000, and of course 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
demand, owing to new enterprises and 
quickened industry since the beginning of 
the war. 
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The Telephone Industry as an Ally to the Government in War 


Through all the strain of war’s tremen¬ 
dous demands, while our railroads have 
wabbled and there has been confusion, con¬ 
striction, and bitter complaint in nearly 
every major industry, one great business 
concern has proved equal to any and every 
emergency. It is the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. It embraces the 
nation in its operations. Of the 10,000,000 
telephones in America it furnishes 7,000,000 
to the public. As heavy if not a heavier 
burden was placed upon it suddenly, as on 
the railroads. In a day, almost, its traffic 
was increased 35 per cent. Seven thousand 
of its highly trained men were called into 
the government service. 

Almost the entire Signal Corps of the 
army is made up of telephone experts. 

One hundred and fifty telephone girls 
who speak both French and English were 
recruited for telephone duty in France. 

Company officials holding positions of 
great responsibility were called to do work 
in the nation’s cause. 

There was immediate need to furnish in 
every cantonment, in every port, in every 
military station, facilities that would link 
up every end of the naval and military 
establishments with Washington. 

Each cantonment meant telephone equip¬ 
ment equal to that of a city of 40,000 in¬ 
habitants, and the stringing of innumer¬ 
able miles of wires. 

Each station meant trained operators, 
switchboards, and an amount of detail be¬ 
yond any one’s appreciation who does not 
know the ramifications of this work. 

For the material and labor alone to meet 
this urgent call the company had to expend 
$10,000,000—every dollar of which was 
drawn from its reserve. 

What are we to think of this industry 
that meets the supreme test so magnificently 
while other industries stagger under trial? 
It asked no financial aid while others 
clamored for it. It asked no higher rates 
while in every other business costs and 
charges were increased enormously. 

What is the explanation? The answer 
is organization, vision, management, free¬ 
dom. 

The telephone people have reduced to a 
science the calculation of the trend of their 
business. Knowing the trend, they provide 
for tomorrow. By the Hollerith mathemat¬ 
ical machine which they employ they can 


forecast with such accuracy as to know 
within 1 per cent of the number of tele¬ 
phone calls there will be next year or the 
year after or the year after that. They 
know not only the growth their business 
will have, but the growth of population 
here, there, everywhere in this broad land. 
They plan and provide accordingly. Is it 
any wonder then that when the Hollerith 
calculating system told them they would 
require 700 switchboards for the Middle 
West for this year and they had them built, 
and the government, which had not planned 
two days ahead, commandeered 600 of the 
switchboards, it did not disturb the tele¬ 
phone people in any particular degree? 

America has more than one-half of all 
the telephones in the world. One county 
in Iowa, our greatest agricultural state, has 
more telephones than all of rural Germany, 
with its state-owned,- stagnated, unenterpris¬ 
ing telephone system. 

Happily for America, the Sherman law 
did not put its thralls on the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
corporation has one system and one service 
the nation over. It has developed long 
distance communication so that it is possible 
now to telephone to a person 5400 miles 
away. If we had three systems or ten 
systems or a dozen systems it possibly would 
not have been considered by one of the 
three or ten or twelve as its job to develop 
facilities to knit the whole nation closely. 
Because the telephone business practically 
is in one system, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company knew it was its 
duty to push such development, to further 
invention, to broaden its field and enlarge 
its service wherever and however possible 
and profitable. 

Rarely is there an organization of such 
intellectual alertness so ready to welcome 
technical improvements. Rare is the organ¬ 
ization with such a combination of prudence 
and business courage as this one displays. 
It must know conservatism, for it represents 
a huge investment. It must have vision, 
enterprise, and resolution, so that it keeps 
abreast of or in advance of every stage of 
progress. You never could expect from 
government bureaucrats the alertness, the 
vision, that the practical, broad-minded 
men of the telephone industry display. 

Shall we take the telephone industry away 
from such practical men as Vail, Bethell, 
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Kingsbury, Pratt, and Carty, selected, ap¬ 
pointed, and kept in power almost a genera¬ 
tion by the stockholders? 

The telephone people, with the Hollerith 
method of calculation, plan their work and 
equipment three years ahead. 

It took our War Department until four 
months after our entry into the war to make 
up its mind as to whether we should order 
machine guns. 

Government officials who have no per¬ 
sonal incentive in achieving results, who 
are hidebound and bureaucratic, who lack 
the driving power and initiative of men of 
big business organizations, do some things, 
do many things, impersonally. 

They do not lead. They lag. 

What is the philosophy of the facts? 

There is but one possible answer. The 
American telephone developed beyond all 
the rest of the world because it was one 
system, universal for the nation. 

All honor to the Cincinnatus of the tele¬ 
phone, the man who came back from the 
farm to save the telephone system of 
America, for the splendid service he has 
performed for the nation. 

. And all honor to the men of the mag¬ 
nificent organization of practical, patriotic 
men he has about him .—The New York 
Evening Mail. 


Our Cover 

A large section of the country through 
which the transcontinental route lies in the 
State of California is wild and mountain¬ 
ous, and settlements are few in number and 
far between. To meet the convenience of 
patrolmen and repairmen located at impor¬ 
tant points along this lead, the Company 
has built cabins at intervals of ten miles 
or less for housing these employees. Our 
cover shows one of the shelter houses lo¬ 
cated near Emigrant Gap in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. We have other similar 
cabins on this lead and also in the section 
north of Dunsmuir, Cal. 

These shelter houses are plentifully 
stocked with provisions and furnished with 
bunks, stoves, and other necessaries. They 
are naturally the repositories for the tools, 
apparatus, and emergency material of the 
repairmen. Arrangements have just been 
made to equip all the cabins with “first aid” 
kits. 

During the winter months the snow often 
lies many feet deep on the ground; in 


places it drifts over the top cross-arms of 
the lead, and in the high Sierras it reaches 
a depth of from sixteen to twenty-four feet. 
Repairmen are expert in the use of skis and 
snow shoes. 

The story of the total failure of the 
transcontinental lead on a January night 
brings out vividly the hardships and haz¬ 
ards encountered by the isolated toll repair¬ 
men in the performance of their duties. 
At 11 :45 p. m. a 90-mile gale snapped off 
a huge cedar tree and sent it crashing 
through the lead. Repairmen Neilson and 
Alspaugh of Cisco immediately started on 
foot through the storm, carrying 1200 feet 
of No. 14 duplex. In the meantime Repair¬ 
man Level of another shelter-house had 
located the trouble and was making tem¬ 
porary repairs with duplex when Neilson 
and Alspaugh reached the spot. This was 
accomplished at 3.20 a. m. This done, the 
men went to Cisco, collected material for 
permanent repairs, and returned to the 
scene of trouble. This work was completed 
at 2 :20 p. m. with the aid of Repairmen 
Bertram, W. Magennis, E. Magennis, and 
W. Cartwright. Undaunted by the severe 
storm and bitter cold, the men stuck to 
their work without even stopping to eat. 
Division Superintendent Teague personally 
sent his commendation for their loyalty and 
courage. 

The Plan for Employees’ Pensions. Dis¬ 
ability Benefits, and Death Benefits in the 
Bell System has been in successful opera¬ 
tion for five years, and the expenditures 
have aggregated $7,617,375. Three hun¬ 
dred and fourteen former employees w T ere 
receiving pensions at the end of the year, 
and during the year $1,100,368 w r as paid 
on account of sickness, $600,737 on account 
of accidents, and $144,019 was paid in 
death benefits to dependent relatives. 


A special meeting of the Telephone and 
Telegraph Society of the Pacific Coast 
(San Francisco section) was held on Feb¬ 
ruary 11, at which time about 400 members 
were addressed by Sergeant “Doc” Wells of 
the British Columbia military forces. The 
sergeant lost an arm at Ypres and was 
captured by the Huns and held in a prison 
camp for four months. The story of his 
escape and actual fighting experience w^as 
listened to with rapt attention by his audi¬ 
ence. 
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Abstract of the Annual Report of the Bell System 


The annual report of the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1917, is one of the 
most interesting documents ever issued by 
that Company. This is because, as Presi¬ 
dent Vail points out, the telephone has 
come to be a vitally important factor in all 
defensive operations, for the Bell System, 
with connecting companies, shows now a 
total of 3,500,000 miles of toll wire, bring¬ 
ing together in one system all cities and 
towns and most rural communities of the 
country. The traffic last year broke all 
records, the daily average of toll connec¬ 
tions being 1,009,000 and of exchange con¬ 
nections 30,845,000. This means an average 
of about 100 calls a year for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

RECORD OUTLAYS FOR PLANT. 

An enormous business of this character 
necessitated a record expenditure for addi-. 
tions to plant, the amount being $118,- 
000 , 000 , an expenditure nearly 50 per 
cent larger than the similar outlay for any 
previous year in the history of the system. 
The Company had planned to expend only 
$90,000,000 for this purpose, but owing to 
its policy of providing in advance of re¬ 
quirement, it was able to speed up produc¬ 
tion and thus satisfy an utterly abnormal 
demand for service. But the increased cost 
of labor and materials contributed to in¬ 
crease the investment per station from $146 
to $153. The Company hopes to get along 
with a much smaller outlay this year, as 
its officers are doing their best to co-operate 
with the Government plan to conserve 
“men, material, and money” for direct war 
requirements, but it is planned to meet all 
necessary demands. 

SHOWING OF THE COMPANIES. 

The total operating revenues of the Bell 
System were $294,900,000, an increase of 
H 14 per cent over 1916. Every item of ex¬ 
pense increased so radically, however, that 
the Company’s gross income, as defined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, ag¬ 
gregated $76,524,000, a decrease for the 
year of 3.6 per cent. Out of this income 
$25,810,000 went for interest, rents, etc., 
leaving $36,862,000 for dividends and 
$13,852,000 to be carried into surplus. 
Capital stock, bonds, and notes payable of 
the Bell System in the hands of the public 
at the end of 1917 were represented by 


$917,376,422, of which the securities of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany contributed $626,412,025 and securi¬ 
ties issued by the associated companies, 
$290,964,397. 

If current accounts payable are consid¬ 
ered (which are largely exceeded by cash 
and quick assets) the entire permanent capi¬ 
tal obligations held by the public stand at 
$885,298,892. Appraisals of properties 
made by various State authorities for rate¬ 
making purposes have been generally in ex¬ 
cess of the amounts carried on the books of 
the various companies. The telephone 
plants on the books of the companies stand 
at $1,064,892,710, this showing a net in¬ 
crease of $118,599,462, after deducting all 
plant withdrawn from service, sold, or 
abandoned. An increase of $77,640,236 in 
total assets is represented by $36,051,601 
gain in outstanding obligations of the 
whole system and an increase in surplus 
and reserves of $41,588,635. 

The combined surplus and reserves are 
considerably less than the sum of surplus 
and reserves shown on the books of the sep¬ 
arate companies since all inter-company 
items and intangible assets are eliminated. 
The surplus and reserve of $303,500,000 is 
invested in productive property, the reve¬ 
nue from which, being free from capital 
charges and subject only to operating costs, 
reduces the expenses of the service. 

GREATER EFFICIENCY IN OPERATION. 

Through increased efficiency of every 
branch of the service the Company, despite 
higher wages and larger taxes, has made 
conspicuous headway in reducing the aver¬ 
age expense per station. The decrease from 
$71.91 in 1895 to $30.62 in 1917, in the 
average rate of exchange earnings per sta¬ 
tion, has resulted largely from “measured 
service” which places the system within the 
reach of many who can afford to pay only 
for the actual service used. Seventy-five 
per cent of the subscribers of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem pay for their telephone service less 
than the average rate. 

Changed conditions of living and work 
have led to a general readjustment of sal¬ 
aries and increase in the number of opera¬ 
tors. These expenses have more than off¬ 
set increased earnings. The book value of 
the plant and other assets of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem as a whole, exclusive of intangibles, is 
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more than $300,000,000 in excess of out¬ 
standing obligations. This would be a sur¬ 
plus equal to more than one-half of the 
share capital obligations outstanding, in¬ 
clusive of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s and other Bell com¬ 
panies’ share capital in the hands of the 
public. 

seven thousand employees on govern¬ 
ment DUTY. 

At the close of the year the Company 
had 7002 employees on leave of absence for 
military, naval, and other Government war 
service. This represented about 9 per cent 
of the Company’s male force. For em¬ 
ployees thus engaged and their dependents, 
the companies of the Bell System paid out 
$612,554. Recognizing the necessity of 
telephone service in mobilizing the re¬ 
sources of the nation for war purposes, of¬ 
ficials of the system for more than a year 
before the entrance of this nation into the 
war made careful plans to meet war condi¬ 
tions. With our participation in the war, 
the Government service was immediately 
given precedence, special operating methods 
had to be devised, and some 12,000 toll 
operators had to be trained for the work. 
In this way the work which would ordinar¬ 
ily take several months was done in a few 
weeks. For use in the national service 
15,000 miles of toll wire and 27,000 miles 
of circuit for telegraph use have been with¬ 
drawn from commercial service and devoted 
exclusively to the Government. Several of 
the departmental multiple switchboards in 
use in Washington are large enough to 
serve a city of 100,000 population. Touch¬ 
ing its war service, this interesting state¬ 
ment is made: 

“In times of peace telephone traffic flows 
along the channels of commerce. War has 
made new centers and new routes. Wash¬ 
ington has become the center of a vast new 
traffic. The growth during the last few 
months in the toll telephone service center¬ 
ing at Washington has been greater than 
during the eight previous years. 

“To meet this increased toll business new 
facilities centering at Washington have 
been provided; the number of lines radiat¬ 
ing from Washington has been increased 
many times, and further increases are still 
being made. There is also nearly com¬ 
pleted between New York and Washington 
a new underground cable of the latest de¬ 
sign, containing 80,000 miles of wire. This 


will be an important addition to the under¬ 
ground facilities connecting the seaboard 
cities from Washington to Boston.” 

OTHER DEVELOPMENT. 

The Company has had to provide tele¬ 
phone facilities and toll connections at 
Cantonments, National Guard Camps, Di¬ 
vision Headquarters of Army and Navy, 
Army Posts, Navy Yards, Aviation Fields, 
Supply, Quartermasters’ and Training 
Camps, munition plants, ship-building 
yards, and various Federal and State 
camps and headquarters located throughout 
the country. Some of the specially organ¬ 
ized telephone plants have facilities equiva¬ 
lent to what are required to serve cities of 
thirty or forty thousand population. The 
virtual reconstruction of the Coast Guard 
Telephone System has been undertaken by 
the Company, involving the connecting of 
100 lighthouses, 200 coast guard stations, 
the laying of 300 miles of submarine cable, 
650 miles of pole line, and the stringing of 
more than 1200 miles of wire. The Bell 
System has been called upon also to manu¬ 
facture and supply telephone equipment for 
the use of the Army and Navy in this coun¬ 
try and abroad. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF AMERICAN TELE¬ 
PHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

After making proper deductions for the 
Federal income and excess profit taxes, pay¬ 
able this year, the net earnings of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany for 1917 aggregated $48,940,466. 
This was $4,197,090 more than the corre¬ 
sponding totals for the previous year. The 
interest charges were $10,469,360 and the 
dividends, at the rate of 8 per cent an¬ 
nually, amounted to $32,481,613. The 
Company’s investments in stocks, bonds, and 
notes of associated companies increased 
$88,455,220 and permanent plant $12,- 
$975,353, while current assets decreased 
$19,023,302, and cash fell off $42,173,259. 
There was a total gain in assets of $40,- 
234,012, against which appears a net in¬ 
crease in capitalization and indebtedness of 
$31,600,897, showing a net improvement in 
the Company’s financial position of $8,633,- 
114, which is represented by the increase of 
that amount in surplus and reserves. 

The Company had 86,599 shareholders 
on its books at the close of last year, a gain 
of 16,044 in the number of shareholders 
during 1917. The average number of 
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shares held (deducting shares held under 
the employees , stock purchase plan) was 
forty-nine. A majority of the Company’s 
shareholders are women, and less than 2 
per cent of its stock is now held by foreign 
holders. Including the 33,000 employees 
of the Bell System who are paying for stock 
on the instalment plan, and counting also 
the individuals whose stock is held for 
them in investment trusts, there are prob¬ 
ably 130,000 actual holders of the Com¬ 
pany’s stock at this time. 

CHANGES OF A DECADE. 

Ten years ago, telephone transmission 
was limited to about 1200 miles of open 
wires. This area has been so greatly ex¬ 
tended that it is now practicable to give 
telephone service between the extreme lim¬ 
its of continental United States, over dis¬ 
tances of 4000 miles or more. Important 
results have been obtained through the de¬ 
velopment of underground and aerial toll 
cables. Recent improvements show that 
telephone cables of 1000 miles are now 
practical. The Company has successfully 
transmitted messages by radio communica¬ 
tion across the Atlantic Ocean from Wash¬ 
ington to Paris and from Washington 
across the North American continent, and 
over the Pacific Ocean as far as Hawaii. 
It has established telephone communica¬ 
tion with a battleship at sea, when the land 
lines of the Bell System were used in com¬ 
bination with the radio telephone service 
which bridged the space between seaboard 
and steamship. 

The Company’s engineers have been con¬ 
fronted by difficult problems, growing out 
of disturbance produced by the electrifica¬ 
tion of the trunk line railroads and power 
and lighting circuits in various parts of the 
country. The toll line plants of the Bell 
System now represent an investment ex¬ 
ceeding $200,000,000. The engineers have 
plans under way for an increased develop¬ 
ment fifteen years hence of about 6,000,000 
stations, representing an additional plant 
investment of about $600,000,000. The 
Company has continued its policy of co¬ 
operating with various public commissions, 
with the result that a feeling of greater 
confidence prevails on all sides. The Com¬ 
pany calls attention to the fact that no 
other employees in the world respond more 
quickly or more efficiently to the demands 
of a sudden emergency, and no other class 
of employees possess a higher sense of duty 
than do the telephone employees. 



The above photograph is that of Mrs. 
Belle Sergei, welfare supervisor at Los 
Angeles, with a total of six and one-half 
years in the service of The Pacific and 
Southern California Telephone companies. 


Today 

It isn’t the things that your grandfather did 
In a hazy, long-dead day, 

But the things you think and the things you do, 
That the world must have today. 

No, it isn’t a name nor a breath of fame, 

Nor a pile of horded pelf 
That the world must have to help it through, 
But the things you do yourself. 

So go in to win, with a happy grin, 

Let fame and wealth go to, 

For the world needs men whose hearts are 
right, 

Needs men who think and do. 

—By Stanley Porter Haines in the American 
Boy. _ 


Income Tax 

Do not forget to make the proper return 
in connection with your income tax. There 
are severe penalties in case returns are not 
in the hands of the various revenue officers 
by April 1. 
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Telephone Operators for Service in France 


Uncle Sam wants to have his telephone 
system in France operated by the most 
efficient operators in the world, and that 
means by American young women. The 
Signal Corps have asked the telephone com¬ 
panies in the United States to secure these 
“switchboard soldiers” for them. The 
American system in France not only links 
General Pershing’s headquarters with 
points of military importance, but it also 
connects directly with the French govern¬ 
ment telephone system. This means that 
each operator must have a thorough knowl- 


In the latter part of 1917 the chief sig¬ 
nal officer of the United States army issued 
a call for women volunteers for telephone 
service in France, and our Company, in 
common with the other Bell companies, 
was requested to aid in recruiting and train¬ 
ing desirable applicants. In spite of the 
very exacting requirements for this service, 
the response to the call was instantaneous 
and most gratifying. Present and former 
telephone operators, university students, 
business women, teachers, and all, have fur¬ 
nished thus far nearly 100 applicants from 



Miss Renee Messelin 
San Francisco 


Miss Jeanne Bouchet 
San Francisco 


Miss Raymond LeBreton 
San Francisco 


Miss Bertha Plamondon 
San Francisco 


Mrs. Inez Crittenden Miss Almeria Capestran 

San Francisco North Yakima, Wash. 

Miss Helen Naismith 
Seattle, Wash. 


Miss Louise LeBreton 
San Francisco 


edge of the French language. Many young 
women have already been selected and 
trained by the Bell companies. Some are 
already “over there.” 

On this page we show a photograph of 
the first group of telephone operators re¬ 
cruited on the Pacific Coast for service in 
France. They were sent East last month, 
and by the time this article appears they 
will probably be in France helping to oper¬ 
ate the telephone, system of the American 
expeditionary force. 


our own territory alone. Of these appli¬ 
cants, more than half were able to meet all 
the requirements, have taken the oath of 
allegiance, and entered the service of the 
government. 

The most important qualifications are a 
thorough command of both French and 
English and the ability to pass a rigid 
physical examination. The part of the sys¬ 
tem operated by women is a considerable 
distance back of the firing line. 

The rate of pay is $60 per month for 
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operators, $72 for supervisors, and $125 for 
chief operators. With rare exception, how¬ 
ever, the initial appointment is to the rank 
of operator. In addition to pay, operators 
will be provided with food and lodging by 
the government, or if not, will receive 
allowances to cover these expenses. Trans¬ 
portation is provided appointees from their 
home town to such place as may be desig¬ 
nated in the orders sent them upon appoint¬ 
ment. 

Appointees are required to provide them¬ 
selves at their own expense with a standard 
uniform, which must be worn at all times. 
Appointees are subject to military restric¬ 
tions at all times, whether on or off duty, 
and while the hours of duty will be rea¬ 
sonable, they will be subject to military 
.necessity. _ 

Moving the Clocks Ahead 

A measure sponsored by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce which is 
receiving considerable publicity at this 
time is the congressional war measure of 
“daylight saving,” the matter of moving 
our clocks ahead one hour at midnight for 
the period from March 31 to October 31. 

Great Britain, Italy, France, and many 
other nations have adopted this plan since 
the beginning of the war, and all are 
reported as approving the efficiency of the 
plan. Germany early in the war added this 
scheme to her efficiency programme. 

Briefly, the measure proposes to divide 
the United States into five zones for the 
purpose of fixing standard time, the limit 
of each zone to be defined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with due regard for 
the convenience of the movement of com¬ 
merce. The zone of larger interest to us 
would be specified as the fourth zone, Pa¬ 
cific time meridian 120° west. 

At midnight, on a specified date, say, 
for example, Sunday, March 31, the stand¬ 
ard time clock would be set ahead one hour, 
and the drowsy, languid commuter next 
morning would, if he had kept sufficiently 
abreast of the times to boost up his “Big 
Ben,” arise at 6 a. m. instead of the cus¬ 
tomary 7 a. m. Similarly, when the cheer¬ 
ful tidings of the 5 o’clock whistle called 
him from work, it would be, by the old 
reckoning, only 4 p. m., and our commuter 
would automatically be rushing to the back 
yard vegetable patch, the golf links, or the 
baseball park, with several hours of day¬ 
light yet remaining. 


The New York World, which has played 
an important part in popularizing this idea, 
argues that the substitution in the United 
States of a work hour at the beginning of a 
working day for a dark hour of artificial 
light at the end of the day brings these 
most important advantages: 

1. A saving of over a million tons of 
coal every year, coal that is utilized in 
making gas and electricity for heating and 
lighting. Improved working conditions 
will result, particularly in those industries 
where accurate eyesight is essential. 

2. A stimulation of an increased produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs by the suburban and va¬ 
cant yard gardeners. This item is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

3. Public health, social welfare, and 
morals will be improved and conserved by 
giving more daylight hours for both work 
and recreation. 

4. The lessened risk of accidents in 
transportation and local traffic handling, by 
moving the afternoon rush forward into 
daylight is sufficient justification for the 
passage of the measure. 

5. A healthy interest will be stimulated 
in all forms of outdoor sports—golf, base¬ 
ball, football, hunting, and fishing—as 
games may be held at a later hour. Under 
the new scheme, the baseball game will be 
long, indeed, that is “called on account of 
darkness.” 

6. Capital will be conserved which must 
otherwise be spent in extending plant and 
equipment. 

As both houses of the national Con¬ 
gress seem agreed on the principles of the 
“daylight saving” measure, it only remains 
that the details be arranged and that the 
bill be presented to the President for his 
approval. It will then, on the date speci¬ 
fied, become a law. As President Wilson 
is reported to be among those who are 
favoring the measure, no executive oppo¬ 
sition to the bill is expected, and probably 
before long we shall all be enjoying the 
additional hour of daylight. F. 


Climbing the Ladder 

“Take a good look at this ladder, my 
boy.” 

“What for?” 

“And then remember that if it were pos¬ 
sible to get to the top at a single bound 
there would be no need for the bottom 
rungs.”— Detroit Free Press. 
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Annual Report of The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 

San Francisco, March 1, 1918. 
To the Stockholders: 

Your directors beg to submit their annual 
report covering the operations of the system 
for the year ending December 31, 1917. 

The number of stations added during the 
year was 90,025, made up of 85,921 company 
stations and 4104 service, private line and con¬ 
necting stations, making the total stations at 
the close of 1917, 855,018. 

The net additions to the plant during the 
year amounted to $10,806,404.61. 

The new building at Burlingame, Cal., was 
completed during the year. 

At December 31, 1917, the total miles of 
wire (aerial, underground, and submarine) for 
the system was 2,164,465, an increase of 253,918 
during the year. 

There were also added during the year, fifty- 
two central offices and 929 private branch ex¬ 
changes, 1672 miles of phantom circuits, 122 
miles of subway and 512 miles of duct. 

All demands for telephone service caused by 
the war have been met by giving precedence 
to this class of work over all other Company 
work. One of the most important projects 
completed to meet war requirements was the 
placing of two copper wires for the major por¬ 
tion of the distance across the states of Cali¬ 
fornia and Nevada, to provide this Company’s 
portion of a telephone circuit direct from the 
Pacific Coast to Washington. 

The establishment of military camps at Camp 
Lewis, Camp Fremont, and Camp Kearny cre¬ 
ated abnormal conditions, and the telephone 
requirements have been met only through most 
energetic and determined efforts. 

A vast amount of work has been consum¬ 
mated on the San Francisco-Los Angeles cir¬ 
cuits, involving complete re-design of the route, 
via the San Joaquin Valley and the Tehachapi 
Mountains, and the provision of a new circuit 
for the entire distance. 

With the view of effecting a consolidation 
between the manual and automatic plants in 
Los Angeles, during the year 1918, very satis¬ 
factory progress has been recorded. 

Activities in general have been confined to 
urgent needs, consistent with the national pol¬ 
icy of conservation of resources. 

The amount, including interest, appropriated 
for the year 1917 for the Pension, Disability, 
and Insurance Fund was $128,261.24. During 
the year benefits have been paid to 1982 em¬ 
ployees. The payments from the fund during 
the year were: Pensions, $9,820.00; Accident 
Disability Benefits, $22,137.05 ; Disability Ex¬ 
penses, $13,553.05; Sickness Disability Benefits, 
$65,747.85; Death Benefits (including ex¬ 
penses), $16,291.18; State Insurance, $712.11. 
The balance remaining in the fund at the close 
of the year amounts to $500,000.00. 

Total number of employees at December 31, 
1917, 15,725; male, 5036, and female, 10,689. 

Recognition is due the employees for faithful 
and efficient services during the year. < 

For the Directors, 
H. T. Scott, Chairman. 


From the Front 

Some of our boys are now “over there, 
and we take pleasure in reproducing below 
a letter just received by District Traffic 
Chief Grant of the Los Angeles district 
from his friend, Roy Iliff, formerly con¬ 
nected with the Company: 

In France, January 5, 1918. 

Dear Friends : 

Your good letters came some days ago, pre¬ 
ceded some days by the cigarettes. “Merci 
beaucoup, merci beaucoup!” You were thought¬ 
ful and your judgment good. They arrived 
(letters and “fags”) shortly after a rather try¬ 
ing period in our military career. You may 
have read some accounts of our experiences 
with the “Kultured Bodies,” as the States 
papers seem to have dwelt upon it considerably. 
Shells, bombs, gas, and aero raids are bad 
enough on men who have to do their bit in the 
open, but this thing of coming over to make 
a personal acquaintance, pushing a yard or so 
of cold steel ahead of him, is simply prepos¬ 
terous; a callous Hun performance. 

You know it is the province of the engineers 
to suffer in silence, to do their work where 
they can be “strafed” to a queen’s taste and 
never get a kick back, appearing with alarming 
frequency on the casualty lists, but never figur¬ 
ing otherwise because they do nothing spec¬ 
tacular. Some time ago they were given a 
chance to get back, and if you think they had 
forgotten any of the things “Fritz” had done 
to them you should read some accounts in the 
English papers, such as that of the Yank who 
scorned modern weapons and met bayonets 
and “Bodies” with a shovel, dying with five 
bayonet wounds and the glad consciousness 
that he had added three names to the Berlin 
lists of fatalities— “Gerfalien!” Yes, with their 
thick heads busted open by a Yankee shovel. 

It stings to see “bon comarades” go, with 
little chance to directly and personally settle 
the score. But once in a while we get our 
chance. We used to hunt up big gun batteries 
and chalk on a shell a carefully worded dedica¬ 
tion to some lad who had “gone West,” and 
then wheedle the gunners into permitting us 
to pull the lanyard, straining our ears to catch 
that far-off “whoomp!”—trying to imagine that 
it has made a direct hit on some well populated 
point. 

A big gun—preferably a nine point two— 
expresses one’s sentiments so beautifully. I al¬ 
ways abhorred cruelty and violence, but some 
way one can’t stay out here in the forward 
area without getting hard and bitter deep down 
inside. The things one sees and knows breed 
a feeling that defies analysis, and seeks expres¬ 
sion through mediums that were strange and 
abhorrent to our peaceful hearts and hands 
such a short time ago; such a brief span of 
troubled days and nights, and we have changed 
so much. Sometimes when I’m picking my 
way through the storm over the slippery trench 
boards, with the guns roaring and shaking and 
the ghastly star shells lighting the sky, I won¬ 
der if I am really the person who sometimes 
sat on a moonlit veranda, dreaming beautiful 
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Main Exchange, Tacoma, Wash. 


dreams of peaceful things, or perhaps acting 
as skipper and half the crew of a lazy ham¬ 
mock, listening to a voice of honey and gold 
(one of many, but that doesn’t count), saying 
things that were warming to a vagrant heart, 
or, better still, of perfect understanding and 
companionship. Oh, Lordy! Could that have 
been I—I who haven’t seen a civilian or a com¬ 
plete house in over a month? Just imagine, 
then, the feeling of a man who has been out 
here three years! We won’t forget now, nor 
fifty years hence, who is the author of all this. 

There’s a big task ahead for America—a stu¬ 
pendous one—for the strength and cohesion 
of the Central Empires are astonishing, but no 
one wishes to see the job half done. If it is 
another generation, your boy, perhaps, will 
have to help finish it, and possibly fight it out 
on our own territory. That is unthinkable. 
Better a whole generation of American men 
dead on Prussian bayonets than one regiment 
of Prussians on American soil for one day. 
Fight it out here and now. We didn’t go in 
this for romance and glory; flags and bands 
and cheering crowds didn’t blind us to our 
task, nor move us half as much as the first 
sight of the devastated French territory, or the 
pitiful old folk in England and France, and 
we came of our own free will with a perfect 
understanding of our job, and even though our 
labors may be brief, we confidently expect that 
the work will be done. 

But that’s enough of that! I’m grouchy to¬ 
night and shouldn’t try to write when I feel 
that way. I really shouldn’t “grouse” or let 
any one think that I am. This will round out 
nicely a rather eventful career, furnish a few 
more memories for the days of the sere and 
yellow and love, and I don’t have the slightest 
intention of letting “Fritz” shorten my career 


(but I do wish people wouldn’t send me pack¬ 
ages with this notation on them: “If addressee 
has been killed, please deliver this package to 
his comrades,” all nicely printed out so any one 
can read it). Such a thing is discouraging to 
a fellow who has been plowing the ground up 
all day dodging high explosive shells. Neither 
do I like to have sentimental unknowns write 
and ask me to please send them a flower from 
“No Man’s Land.” “No Man’s Land” is a poor 
place for flowers, and for me; besides, the 
censor would probably lose the flower if I sent 
it. They are a very unsentimental lot, these 
censors, and that reminds me that they are 
also overworked, and I have written quite a 
lot. “Compre?” Must save some material 

f or -. Got a splendid letter from him. 

Didn’t suspect him of being the possessor of 
such a “line.” He has made it necessary for me 
to get down and dig, but if I can’t hold him 
even with the material I have I shall confine 
myself to field post cards hereafter. Had hoped 
for a “Paris leave” this month, but won’t get it. 
When I do get there—look out! 

Must close now. Hope Miss —-— got my 
letter, and hope this gets by the U-boats, but 
one can’t always be sure. However, I’ll not 
ask you to tell me if you don’t get it. Be good 
to yourselves and help keep the Golden State 
on the job. We like to know you are all behind 
us. Regards to all. Yours sincerely, 

Roy Iliff. 

Since the beginning of the war the in¬ 
crease in toll telephone service in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., has been greater than the 
increase during the eight previous years. 
Toll switchboards have increased five times, 
and further installation is under way. 
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A Creed of Need 

A dollar spent for an unnecessary thing 
today becomes an ally of the enemy. 

It is a traitor dollar because the labor of 
men and women is employed needlessly to 
make useless things, when the government 
needs that labor to make things that are 
essential for our soldiers in winning the 
war—so that we must see that the dollar 
spent for unnecessary things is a menace 
to our country, a menace in this world fight 
for freedom. 

It is for every person to stop and con¬ 
sider, before spending each dollar, into 
which pan of the scale he will throw it. 

Will he buy unnecessary things and by 
the weight cast on that side of the scale 
contribute to our defeat, or will he refrain 
from the unnecessary purchases and put the 
dollar into the hands of the government, 
enabling it to buy the-things the weight of 
which will be a real help toward victory? 

Let every one picture that scale in front 
of him when he is spending money and 
know in which pan his dollars fall. — 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 


A True One 

This really occurred at Baker, Ore. 
A subscriber asked central for “the Judge,” 
upon which the operator asked, “Shall I 
give you information?” No answer. The 
operator then proceeded to connect the 
party with the information department. 
The information operator, going on the 
line, heard this query in a very excited 
tone of voice: “Will you marry me at 
4 o’clock?” The operator, blushing fu¬ 
riously, looked at the clock and found that 
she had but five minutes to arrange for a 
trousseau. The patron was then placed in 
communication with a local Justice of the 
Peace. __ 

Employees’ Benefit Fund Report 

The following is the fifth annual report 
of the Employees’ Benefit Fund Commit¬ 
tee for The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, Southern California Tele¬ 
phone Company, Bell Telephone Company 
of Nevada, and The Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of Spokane, for the 
year ending December 31, 1917 : 

San Francisco, February 27, 1918. 
To the Employees: 

In compliance with the provisions of the 
“Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability Ben¬ 
efits and Death Benefits,” an audit of the 


receipts and disbursements of the Employees’ 
Benefit Fund for the year ending December 31, 
1917, has been made and a certificate of audit 
is submitted herewith. 

During the year 1917 a total of $128,261 was 
paid from the Employees’ Benefit Fund. This 


amount was divided as follows: 

Pensions.$ 9,820 

Accident Disability Benefits. 22,137 

Accident Disability Expenses. 13,553 

Sickness Disability Benefits. 65,748 

Death Benefits. 16,291 

State Insurance (paid in compliance 
with the requirements of State Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Laws). 712 


$128,261 


During the year the average number of em¬ 
ployees on the pay roll was 14,647, and the 
number of cases handled was 1982. About 
13 per cent of the employees, therefore, par¬ 
ticipated in benefits under the Plan. 

A copy of the certificate of audit follows: 

For Employees’ Benefit Fund Committee, 
T. V. Halsey, Secretary. 


195 Broadway, New York. 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


To the Employees' Benefit Fund Committee 
of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Southern California Telephone 
Company, Bell Telephone Company of Ne¬ 
vada, The Home Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of Spokane: 

Pursuant to appointment and in accordance 
with the provisions of the “Plan for Employees’ 
Pensions, Disability Benefits and Death Bene¬ 
fits,” adopted by your Companies, I have 
audited the “Employees’ Benefit Fund” as 
established and maintained, for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1917, and submitted the 
following report: 

employees’ benefit fund—year 1917 


Credit Balance in Fund January 1, 

1917 . 

Credits during year 1917: 

By Interest at 4 per cent.. 

Additional Appropriations. 

Total Credits. 


$500,000.00 

17,824.26 

110,436.98 

$628,261.24 


Disbursements during year 1917: 


For Pensions.$ 9.820.00 

Accident Disability Benefits. 22,137.05 

Sickness Disability Benefits. 65,747.85 

Death Benefits. 16,291.18 

Disability Expenses. 13.553.05 

State Insurance. 712.11 


Total Debits.$128,261.24 


Balance in Fund December 31, 1917.$500,000.00 
I hereby certify that the credits and disburse¬ 
ments, as above summarized, do, in my judg¬ 
ment, conform to the provisions of the Plan 
adopted, and that all the disbursements have 
been authorized by the Committee and re¬ 
ceipted for by, or on behalf of, the payees. 

George H. Edwards, 

Traveling Auditor for American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

January 31, 1918. 














































King City was cut over to a new central 
office on February 25. 

An exchange with forty stations was estab¬ 
lished at Diablo on February 20. 


L. S. Hamm has been appointed division 
traffic agent at Portland. C. B. Allsopp suc¬ 
ceeds him as district traffic chief at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Leland E. Kilborn has left the San Francisco 
sales department to join the Naval Reserve. 
Temporarily he will be assigned to a port on 
the Pacific. 

H. L. Fitch, toll traffic chief, San Francisco, 
left March 10 to take up new duties with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in New York. 

Charles Hilary Hayden, collector at San Ra¬ 
fael for the past four years, has enlisted as 
corporal in the Quartermaster Corps, and is 
now in active training in Florida. 



George H. Jess, manager at Mill Valley, is 
rejoicing over the arrival of a son. 


E. B. Jory has resigned as collector at Mar¬ 
tinez to join the Engineer Corps of the army. 


Mrs. Anna Meddaugh, formerly cashier at 
Watsonville, has been transferred to Santa 
Rosa. 


Our Petaluma office sold War Certificate and 
Thrift Stamps in February to the amount of 
$171.56. 


E. V. Henderson, adjuster, Sacramento Ex¬ 
change, was married on February 9 to Miss 
Vera Abram. 


Miss Mary Olsen, former operator at Fresno 
local office, has been promoted to the position 
of supervisor. 


Henry A. MacNamara, former manager at 
Hollister, has been detached from an infantry 
regiment at Camp Lewis and sent to Washing¬ 
ton for service in the signal branch of the 


army. 


P. H. MacCarthy, who resigned as collector 
at Santa Rosa to enlist in the aviation service, 
writes entertainingly from Virginia relative to 
his experiences in camp, and states that by the 
time this is published the squadron to which 
he is attached is expected to be on foreign soil. 


Miss Margaret Dennis, Sutter Extension 
office, San Francisco, has been appointed even¬ 
ing chief operator. 

Miss Margaret Schlegel, Pacific office, San 
Francisco, has been advanced from the position 
of operator to supervisor. 

Miss May C. Field, Market office, San Fran¬ 
cisco, has been advanced from the position of 
operator to that of supervisor. 

J. D. Worthington, manager at Hollister, 
wears the smile that won’t wear off since the 
advent of a new boy in the family. 


The Misses Violet Mills, Marie Daly, Fran¬ 
ces O’Neill, and Nellie Greenwood have been 
receiving the best wishes of their co-workers 
in view of their recent marriages. All four 
of the young women were members of the 
operating force at Market office, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Corporal Frank W. Woolever, formerly of 
the San Francisco sales department, is now at 
an Atlantic port, and has been assigned to 
clerical duties in the United States Quarter¬ 
master’s Department. He writes that the train¬ 
ing he has received has had a very beneficial 
effect upon his physical condition. 


Miss Celia M. Jacono, Mission office, San 
Francisco, has recently been promoted from 
the position of operator to that of supervisor. 


Effective March 1, District 844, Stockton 
sub-plant district, was discontinued, and the 
territory contained therein combined with Dis¬ 
trict 840, to be known as Sacramento sub¬ 
plant District 840. The combined district will 
be in charge of F. E. Stewart, district plant 
chief, with headquarters at Sacramento, who 
will continue to report to the district super¬ 
intendent of plant, valley main plant district. 




Ill 
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A particular variety of measles now preva¬ 
lent is known as the German measles. That 
ought to put some of our diligent spy hunters 
on the track very quickly. Among the latest 
local victims is Theodore Etzel, the popular 
wire chief of the Telephone Company. We 
hope they reach Manager Edwards about bill 
collecting time .—Monterey Cypress. 

Violet E. Mills, a popular and efficient oper¬ 
ator in the Market office, recently resigned to 
be married to Louis E. Marsh, proprietor of 
the Specialty Machine Shop. Some years ago 
Mr. Marsh was manager for the Inland Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, with head¬ 
quarters at Spokane, Wash., and had the honor 
to hold the first official conversation with the 
late President Sabin over the long distance 
line when completed between San Francisco 
and Spokane. 

The following letter was received at our 
San Rafael office, and refers to aid rendered by 
our operating force at that point in connection 
with a serious automobile accident. 

To The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company: 

We wish to express our deepest gratitude to the 
young lady who was on duty in San Rafael on the 
night of the 23d of January. I don’t know who she 
was or would write directly, but I want her to know 
that it was through her prompt service and good 
judgment that help was sent us- so promptly, and 
that she was instrumental in saving at least two 
lives. We want her to know that we recognize this 
fact, and feel deeply grateful to her. 

Very truly, 

SUSIE H. BENNETT. 

This Company has installed for the Pullman 
Company, at 65 Market Street, a concentration 
board. This board resembles a large library 
table, on the top of which are mounted three 
turrets, with jacks and signal lamps. In these 
turrets terminate the twenty lines from the 
various ticket offices around the city and Oak¬ 
land. The board has six positions, three on 
each side, each position being provided with 
the necessary cords, answering and holding 
keys, permitting any one of the clerks to 
answer a call. Between the two turrets are 
located two revolving files, similar to those 
adopted by the Telephone Company, in which 
are located all the Pullman car charts. Persons 
wishing to make Pullman reservations are con¬ 
nected direct to this board. 

The following note has been received from 
the secretary of the Modesto Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, in which appreciation is 
expressed for the kindness and courtesy ren¬ 
dered by employees of the Telephone Company 
to Red Cross workers. It may be stated, inci¬ 
dentally, that every one of the twenty-five em¬ 
ployees of the traffic department at Modesto 
enrolled as members of the Red Cross. 

To the Manager of the Modesto Telephone Company: 

The executive board of the Modesto Chapter of the 
American Red Cross wish to express to you and to 
all the employees their sincere thanks for all the 
kindness and courtesy shown to the workers in the 
Red Cross at the time of the Christmas membership 
drive. Very sincerely, 

C. H. GRISWOLD, 
Secretary Modesto Chapter. 

The five young ladies of the Concord tele¬ 
phone office reaped $140 from the dance they 
gave last Saturday evening at Druid Hall, Con¬ 


cord, for the benefit of the K. of C. war fund. 
Over 200 were in attendance, and all greatly 
enjoyed the hospitality of their hostesses. The 
hall was patriotically decorated in the national 
hues, with a great blue bell, symbol of the Bell 
Telephone System, pendant from the center of 
the ceiling. The ladies in charge of the floor 
were the Misses Edith Bolla, Eva Fisher, and 
Florence Vargas. Refreshments were served. 
The patrons of the telephone system con¬ 
nected with Concord central have the kindest 
words and thoughts for and of the quintette 
of gracious, obliging, and courteous operators 
on the staff at that office .—Contra Costa 
Courier. 

Lawrence L. Carolan, formerly of the San 
Francisco sales department, writes from the 
East that he has had the good fortune to be 
selected as a member of the non-commissioned 
officers training company. The men selected 
will train for the office of sergeant, and those 
who are successful in passing the examination 
will go to France in charge of various supply 
depots. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany is well represented in the California 
Home Guard. Among the members of the 
Sixth Company, First Regiment Home Guard, 
with headquarters at the State Armory, San 
Francisco, appear the following: 

Lawrence F. Fitzsimmons, district plant chief, sub¬ 
urban district; second lieutenant. 

Alexander McBirney, division plant examiner; first 
sergeant. 

Corporals—Geo. Van Buren, special agent, Metro¬ 
politan district; Howard Gearon, wire chief, Pacific 
Exchange; Wm. Rush, inspector; F. H. Diemel, 
night wire chief. West Exchange; David C. Collins, 
toll wire chief; Wm. R. Gibson, supervisor of shops 
and vehicles, Suburban district. 

Privates—Geo. Halch, drop foreman ; Herbert Pop- 
plewell, wire chief. Mission Exchange; Geo. A. Jor¬ 
dan, switchboard man, Randolph Exchange. 


Northern 



Fred B. Jones, district commercial manager, 
Boise, Idaho, was a recent visitor at the Salem 
Exchange. 


Miss Georgia Moore, supervisor at Tabor 
office, Portland, has taken the position of even¬ 
ing chief operator. 

E. W. Thrall, traffic chief at Portland Ex¬ 
change, received an unusual valentine, a seven 
and one-half pound son. 

Miss Margaret Main, operator at Tabor 
office, Portland, has been furloughed, pending 
a transfer to Boston, Mass. 
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J. H. Thatcher, general agent, Portland, is 
receiving congratulations upon his rapid recov¬ 
ery from a serious operation. 

C. E. Hickman, division commercial super¬ 
intendent of the Inland Division, was a visitor 
at Portland office in February. 

John L. Radenbaugh, formerly in the in¬ 
stallation department at Seattle, has been 
appointed manager and wire chief at Heppner, 
Ore. 

Miss Emily Norman, formerly in the office 
of the general commercial superintendent, San 
Francisco, is now employed in the manager’s 
office at Seattle. 

John C. Taylor, apprentice switchboardman, 
has returned to Salem, having had to retire 
from Company C, Signal Reserve Corps, be¬ 
cause of his health. 

The Portland Exchange made a net gain of 
685 stations in February, and as it gained 352 
telephones in January, the first two months of 
1918 show a net gain of 1037 stations. 

Miss E. Soderstrom, who for some time has 
been chief operator at Tabor office, Portland, 
has taken the same position at East office. 
Miss M. Foran, evening chief operator, has 
succeeded her. 

Miss Grace McDonald, who has been our 
agent at Yacolt since we purchased that ex¬ 
change from the Southwest Washington Tele¬ 
phone Company, has resigned. Her successor 
is Miss Helen Olson, formerly of Olympia. 

Our Aberdeen office reports the installation 
of a PBX with three trunk lines and seven 
stations for the Grays Harbor Motorship Cor¬ 
poration, which has the. distinction of launch¬ 
ing the first wooden ship for the government, 
the Abrigada. 

Out of twenty-four employees of the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of South¬ 
ern Oregon, nine have enlisted in various ca¬ 
pacities in the country’s service. A service flag 
with nine stars has been placed in the window 
of the exchange at Medford, Ore. 

The following visitors from San Francisco 
were in Portland in February: G. E. McFar¬ 
land, President; J. C. Nowell, General Man¬ 
ager; H. D. Pillsbury, Vice President and 
General Attorney; J. T. Shaw, Attorney; N. R. 
Powley, Rate Engineer, and H. K. Taylor, 

, Statistician. 

Robert Bailey recently purchased the tele¬ 
phone plant of the Lewis County Light and 
Telephone Company at Morton, Wash. Mr. 
Bailey has had many years of telephone expe¬ 
rience and intends to improve the service and 
secure greater telephone development in East¬ 
ern Lewis County. 

An additional section of switchboard has re¬ 
cently been added to the private branch ex¬ 
change in the Hotel Tacoma at Tacoma, pro¬ 
viding a two-section switchboard. The hotel 
company has just equipped a building located 
across the street from the main hotel to be 
used as an annex, and ninety-five telephone sta¬ 
tions have been installed in the new rooms. 


Work has been commenced upon the ship¬ 
building plant of the Standifer Construction 
Corporation, which is to construct steel ships 
in Vancouver. The plant is to cost $1,000,000, 
and it is expected that 4000 men will be em¬ 
ployed inside of the coming year. It is esti¬ 
mated, by conservative business men, that the 
population of Vancouver will double within 
the next three years. 

The Airplane Spruce and Lumber Company 
is the name of a new concern recently organ¬ 
ized at Hoquiam, Wash. Its officers are local 
business men, and its employees, soldiers. The 
business of the firm is to cut spruce on the 
Olympic peninsula for the use of the govern¬ 
ment in manufacturing airplanes. It is esti¬ 
mated that in the near future the company 
-will have in its employ 2000 soldiers who are 
experienced woodsmen. 

A rearrangement of office space in the com¬ 
mercial department at Tacoma has just been 
completed. The partitions inclosing the rooms 
formerly occupied by the accounting depart¬ 
ment prior to the transfer of the accounting 
work to Seattle, were removed, and the space 
so provided added to the sales and collection 
offices. The change resulted in uniting the 
sales and collection departments into one large 
office and also in providing daylight for the 
entire working force, the latter a feature that 
was not heretofore possible. 

Our installers at Yakima were recently called 
upon to pull in a circuit from the basement 
through conduit to the top floor of the Federal 
Building. It was found impossible to run an 
ordinary wire through the conduit, due to its 
being almost full of service wires. It occurred 
to one of the workmen to use a vacuum 
cleaner. The vacuum cleaner was attached to 
the upper end of the conduit and a thread 
drawn through. It came up so fast that half 
a spool of thread was in the cleaner before the 
machine could be stopped. With the thread as 
a starter, heavier string was drawn through, 
which enabled them to pull in the circuit. 

Harry Jordan, wire chief at Cle Elum, had 
some very intensive training in the art of 
bomb throwing during the recent high water. 
His bombs were five to ten pound boulders, 
however. Several poles carrying our toll cir¬ 
cuits were washed out between Cle Elum and 
Easton and were left hanging by the wires, 
with the bottom of the poles out in the flood. 
In order to release the strain from the wires, 
it was necessary to break the insulators, and in 
some cases the pins. The insulators were easy, 
but it took expert work on the pins. Jordan 
says next time he goes out on that kind of 
trouble he is going to take a rifle. It’s easier 
on his arm. Four of our linemen from Yakima 
had an equally strenuous bit of work during 
the same flood. All trains were stopped be¬ 
tween Ellensburg and Yakima, and it was 
necessary for the four linemen, with about 4000 
feet of wire distributed among them, to hike 
the lead from Yakima to Ellensburg to clear 
total failures in several places. 
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Inland 



Miss Lydia Kading has recently been ap¬ 
pointed manager at Grangeville, Idaho, in the 
place of Mrs. Leona L. Ingram, resigned. 

Miss Wilda H. Schluting has been appointed 
to the position in the sales department at Spo¬ 
kane formerly held by Miss Bernice Moderie, 
resigned. 

Miss Olga Tethrow, operator, Main office, 
Spokane, was transferred to Portland, Ore., 
February 1. Miss Tethrow expects to make 
Portland her future home. 

We are pleased to announce that Mrs. Irene 
Kellogg has been able to resume her duties as 
sales clerk, Spokane, after a leave of absence 
necessitated by poor health. 

Miss Alice McKibben, employed for a num¬ 
ber of years as operator in the Main office, 
Spokane, was recently transferred to Seattle, 
where she expects to reside. 

Miss Katherine E. Bob has joined the collec¬ 
tion force at Spokane as collection clerk, taking 
over the position made vacant by the resigna¬ 
tion of Miss Claire L. Dorsey. 

Mrs. May Lindman, Main chief operator at 
Spokane, has been granted leave of absence 
from March 1 to April 1 to visit her husband, 
who is in the aviation service at Marfa, Texas. 

H. J. Tinkham, division superintendent of 
plant; H. A. Shearer, division plant engineer, 
and V. W. Russell, division equipment fore¬ 
man, of the Inland Division, were San Fran¬ 
cisco visitors during February. 

Miss Lucile McShane, who was employed as 
evening supervisor, Main office, Spokane, re¬ 
signed and was married to Fred Mattson on 
February 6. Mr. Mattson is employed in the 
navy shipyards at Seattle, where the young 
couple will reside. 

F. J. MacGougan, general commercial super¬ 
intendent of the British Columbia Telephone 
Company, and F. L. McNally, district commer¬ 
cial superintendent at Seattle, were recent 
visitors at Spokane, attending the fifteenth dis¬ 
trict conference of the Rotary Clubs of 
America. 

Harry A. Grono, formerly clerk in the ac¬ 
counting department, Inland Division, who 
entered the draft army in September, 1917, was 
a visitor at Spokane during January. He arose 
to the rank of sergeant, and we are advised 
that he has been recommended to the next 
officers’ training camp. 


Miss Mildred Shaw Oliver, collection clerk 
at Spokane, has been granted a furlough of 
two months. During her absence Miss Oliver 
will visit several Coast points. At the present 
time she is staying with relatives in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Miss Emily I. Moran will perform the 
duties formerly assigned to Miss Oliver. 

D. S. Latamore, manager at Colfax, Wash., 
has recently been selected by the Whitman 
County Patriotic League as labor representa¬ 
tive of the county, with headquarters at Colfax. 
It will be Mr. Latamore’s duties before and 
during the coming harvest to bring the farmers 
and available farming help of Whitman County 
together in order that there will be no shortage 
of help experienced during the plowing, seed¬ 
ing, and harvesting seasons. 

On February 23 our central office equip¬ 
ment at Almira was moved to a ground floor 
location in a new 50-room hotel which has 
recently been completed. The building is a 
brick structure, modern in every way, and 
centrally located. The room we occupy was 
arranged for while the building was in course 
of construction, and several alterations were 
made in the plans to meet our requirements. 
Our manager and chief operator at Almira, 
Miss Viola Glascock, reports many compli¬ 
mentary remarks from patrons on our new 
central office. 

E. H. Rainford, formerly repairman at Ritz- 
ville, who was ordered to report at American 
Lake during August, 1917, is now at Camp 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Leon Springs, Texas. 
He advises that he feels verv proud that he 
has been selected from the drafted men at 
Camp Lewis to enter the Signal Officers’ Re¬ 
serve Corps training camp. He reports that 
he enjoys the work immensely. He throws a 
little light on the time for leisure permitted 
the men, in the following quotation: “Then 
we go to bed at 10 p. m., and can do anything 
we want to from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m., so long as 
we do not get out of bed.” As usual, as a 
stranger he has run into the coldest weather 
known to that part of the country since 1888, 
the mercury falling from 78° at 4 p. m. to 
13° at 7 p. m. He wrote us promptly on his 
arrival, in order that his address on the mailing 
list of the Telephone Magazine might be 
changed so that he would receive his copy 
regularly. 

Noting in last month’s Magazine the splen¬ 
did record of service of Miss Lillian Hobkirk, 
we would like to mention two Spokane em¬ 
ployees who have been in the service of the 
Company for a long period of time, which 
would no doubt be of interest to Miss Hobkirk 
and others. Away back in 1895 and 1896, when 
the Spokane Exchange was in its infancy, 
recording only approximately 1200 telephones. 
Miss Frankie Kuhn and Miss Catherine Wall 
joined the Spokane telephone forces. Miss 
Kuhn, after serving two years as manager at 
Dayton, Wash., was transferred in 1897 to 
Spokane as long distance operator, and later to 
the position of cashier at Spokane. From the 
cashier’s office she was later transferred to the 
position of recorder. Miss Kuhn is now con- 
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trolling record clerk at Spokane. Miss Cather¬ 
ine Wall has been operator at Spokane con¬ 
tinuously from November, 1896, since which 
time she has filled various positions in the 
traffic department. Miss Wall is the proud 
possessor of an exceptional record in that she 
has never been absent or tardy during the 
entire time she has been with the Company. 


Southern 



A PBX switchboard with 157 stations was 
recently installed in the Sanford Hotel, San 
Diego. 

Miss La Verne Hogan, operator. National 
City, has been transferred to Main office, San 
Diego. 

Miss Mildred Sloane, evening operator, Main 
office, San Diego, has been transferred to the 
Camp Kearny Exchange. 

Mrs. Eva Hawes, chief operator, Hillcrest 
office, San Diego, has accepted the position of 
long distance chief operator. 

Miss Ruth Hansman, chief operator, Po¬ 
mona, recently resigned to be married. She is 
succeeded by Miss Rose Dowdell. 

Miss Hazel Stewart, long distance operator, 
Corona, has accepted the position of evening 
chief operator at the same exchange. 

Miss Hazelle Morris, operator, Main office, 
San Diego, has accepted the position of even¬ 
ing desk operator at the same office. 

Miss Esther Franklin, evening operator, 
Main office, San Diego, has accepted the posi¬ 
tion of supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Ella Cook, long distance operator, San 
Diego, was recently married to Sergeant Major 
Wahl, 160th Infantry, Camp Kearny. 

Miss Goldie Mitchell, long distance operator, 
Main office, San Diego, has resigned to become 
the bride of Roy Merriam of San Francisco. 

Miss Nella Miller, operator, Tustin, has ac¬ 
cepted the position of chief operator at the 
same exchange, succeeding Miss Jessie Patty. 

Mrs. Annabel Haynes, desk operator. Main 
office, San Diego, has gone to New York City 
to visit her husband before he leaves for 
France. 

J. A. Glass, district commercial superinten¬ 
dent, recently tendered his resignation. His 
position has not yet been filled, but the man¬ 
agers of his district are now reporting to the 
division commercial superintendent. 


Miss Edna Brooks, operator, Santa Ana, 
has been appointed night chief operator at the 
same exchange, succeeding Miss Emilie Intorf, 
resigned. 

Miss Adelle Carlton, long distance operator, 
Main office, San Diego, was recently married 
to Private E. K. Perkiss of the Fortieth In¬ 
fantry, Camp Kearny. 

A. N. Tryk, division chief clerk, Los An¬ 
geles, has been transferred to the cashier’s 
office, being succeeded by J. H. Verkruzen, 
from the plant department. 

Russell Marks, office salesman, San Diego, 
has been transferred to the position of man¬ 
ager at Escondido, succeeding A. E. Michael. 
Mr. Michael takes the place of Mr. Marks in 
San Diego, awaiting his call to military ser¬ 
vice. 

Earl R. Abbey has accepted the position as 
manager at Anaheim. Three years ago Mr. 
Abbey resigned this same position to take 
up newspaper work at Anaheim. His many 
friends will be glad to see him again with the 
Telephone Company. 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Beatrice Huston, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Helen Best, operator, Glendale, has 
been transferred to West office, Los Angeles. 

Miss M. Morrill, operator, South office, Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to Main office. 

Miss A. Thompson, operator, South Office, 
Los Angeles, was recently transferred to Ari¬ 
zona. 

Miss Mabel Leaman, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Main 
office. 

Miss Rena Durst, operator, Broadway office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Pico 
office. 

Miss Estelle Marks, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, was recently married in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Sarah McCabe, operator, East office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Long 
Distance office. 

Miss Mabel Allen, operator, East office, Los 
Angeles, has accepted a position as supervisor 
at the same office. 

Miss Agnes Zenorini, junior evening oper¬ 
ator, Boyle office, Los Angeles, recently re¬ 
signed to be married. 

Miss Hazel Semple, junior evening operator, 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Pico office. 

Miss Esther Shobe, junior evening operator, 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to West office. 

Miss Ada Bouldin, junior evening operator, 
Garvanza office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Main office. 
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Miss H. Brady, operator, South office, Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to the central¬ 
ized information desk. 

Miss Lorraine Lilly, operator, West office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position as super¬ 
visor at the same office. 

Miss Henrietta Simmons, operator, Broad¬ 
way office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Long Distance office. 

Miss Unice Vinsonhaler, junior evening op¬ 
erator, Broadway office, Los Angeles, recently 
resigned to be married. 

Miss Mabel Proctor, operator, East office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position as super¬ 
visor at the Garvanza office. 

Miss Florence Roberts, junior operator, 
Boyle office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to the Long Distance office. 

Miss Edith McLaughlin, operator, Wilshire 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted a position as 
supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Bessie Robb, operator, Boyle office, 
Los Angeles, has resigned to be married to 
A. Dickham of Los Angeles. 

Miss Knight, operator, Pico office, Los An¬ 
geles, has accepted the position of evening 
supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Elsie Rinearson, operator, West office, 
has accepted the position of assistant chief 
operator at Hollywood office. 

Misses M. Martin and M. Petty, operators, 
South office, Los Angeles, have been trans¬ 
ferred to Long Distance office. 

Miss Helen Jeske, operator, Long Distance 
office, Los Angeles, was married February 14 
to Ernest Shureman of Pasadena. 

Misses Oda Scholten and Ellen Platt, oper¬ 
ators, West office, Los Angeles, have been 
transferred to Long Distance office. 

Miss May Dwight, junior evening operator, 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Long Distance office. 

Miss Marie Fluno, desk operator, Vermont 
office, Los Angeles, has accepted the position 
of central office clerk at West office. 

Misses Frances Ayers and Rose Kuban, op¬ 
erators, Main office, Los Angeles, have been 
transferred to Long Distance office. 

Miss Sydney Murphy, junior evening oper¬ 
ator, Broadway office, Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to Long Distance office. 

Miss Emma Kiesner, operator, East office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted the position of cen¬ 
tral office clerk at the same office. 

Miss Mamie Bartlett, evening supervisor, 
Hollywood office, Los Angeles, has accepted 
the position of monitor at the same office. 

Miss Nellie Johnson, junior evening oper¬ 
ator, Boyle office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Broadway office. Miss Helen Miller 
has succeeded Miss Johnson at Boyle office. 


Miss Pauline Bewley, junior evening oper¬ 
ator, Broadway office, Los Angeles, recently 
resigned, and was married January 14, 1918. 

Miss Emma A. Brown, junior evening oper¬ 
ator, Garvanza office, Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to the centralized information desk. 

Miss Jimmie Denning, monitor, South office, 
Los Angeles, was married January 14 to A. E. 
Carr, who is now stationed at Camp Kearny. 

Miss Dorothea Brebenstedt, evening super¬ 
visor, Broadway office, Los Angeles, has been 
transferred to Pico office as evening supervisor. 

Miss Crescentia Wallendorf, desk operator, 
West office, Los Angeles, has accepted a cleri¬ 
cal position in the district traffic chiefs office. 

Miss Margaret Wagner, evening chief op¬ 
erator, Broadway office, Los Angeles, is acting 
as chief operator during the temporary absence 
of Mrs. Gruber. 

Misses Arfie Boles and Doris Norton, even¬ 
ing operators, Hollywood office, Los Angeles, 
have accepted positions as evening supervisors 
at the same office. 

Misses Audrey Taylor, Marion Du Bois, and 
Leah Culp, operators, West office, Los Angeles, 
have accepted positions as evening supervisors 
at the same office. 

Miss A. Goss, junior evening operator, 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, was recently 
married to Fred Fuich. Mr. Fuich is now 
on his way to France. 

Miss Dalton, formerly a “B” operator, 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, was married 
while on a trip East, and is now making her 
home in Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Adelaide Kanowsky, operator, Main 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
San Francisco. Her sister, Norma, recently 
resigned on account of home duties. 


President Sees Need of Aid for Utilities 

That the United States Treasury officials 
recognize that public utilities are entitled 
to the greatest consideration during the 
present abnormal war conditions is shown 
by the following correspondence passing be¬ 
tween President Wilson and Secretary Mc- 
Adoo under the dates named: 

February 15, 1918. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I beg to hand you herewith several memo¬ 
randa and letters relating to the street railway 
and other local public utilities furnishing light, 
heat, and power, which I have been asked to 
bring to your attention by a committee repre¬ 
senting public utility interests. 

These papers indicate the existence of gen¬ 
uine apprehension regarding the adequacy 
under present conditions of the services and 
rates of local public utilities. The view is 
expressed that increased wages and the high 
cost of essential materials and supplies have 
affected them as they have affected everybody 
else, and that united effort will be necessary in 
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order to meet alike the public requirements for 
service and the corporate financial needs upon 
which that service depends. 

As Secretary of the Treasury I must take 
official notice of these matters. It is obvious 
that every part of our industrial and economic 
life should be maintained at its maximum 
strength in order that each day may contribute 
in the fullest measure to the vigorous prose¬ 
cution of the war. Our local public utilities 
must not be permitted to become weakened. 
The transportation of workers to and from our 
vital industries and the health and comfort 
of our citizens in their homes are dependent 
upon, and the necessary power to drive many 
of our war industries and many other indus¬ 
tries essential to the war is produced by them. 

It may be that here and there, because of the 
prominence given to less important interests 
immediately at hand, state and local authorities 
do not always appreciate the close connection 
between the soundness and efficiency of these 
local utilities and the national strength and 
vigor and do not resort with sufficient prompt¬ 
ness to the call for remedial measures. In such 
cases I am confident that all such state and 
local authorities will respond promptly to the 
national needs when the matter is fairly and 
properly brought before them. 

Our public service utilities are closely con¬ 
nected with and are an essential part of our 
preparations for a successful prosecution of the 
war, and the unfavorable tendencies which the 
accompanying papers reveal may most effect¬ 
ively be checked, wherever they may be found 
to exist, and the needed relief obtained only 
by prompt action on the part of the respective 
local authorities. 

I earnestly hope that you may feel justified 
in expressing the conviction that the vital part 
which the public utilities companies represent 
in the life and war-making energy of the nation 
ought to receive fair and just recognition by 
state and local authorities. 

Cordially yours, 

W. G. McAdoo. 


The White House, Washington, 
February 19, 1918. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : 

I have examined with care the memoranda 
and letters which you transmitted to me with 
your letter of the 15th. I fully share the views 
you express regarding the importance of the 
public service utilities as a part of our national 
equipment, especially in wartime. It is essen¬ 
tial that these utilities should be maintained at 
their maximum efficiency and that everything 
reasonably possible should be done with that 
end in view. I hope that state and local au¬ 
thorities, where they have not already done so, 
will when the facts are properly laid before 
them respond promptly to the necessities of the 
situation. . . 

I shall be glad to have you communicate with 
the local authorities whenever the information 
in your possession suggests that such a course 
is desirable and in the national interest. 

Cordially yours, 

Woodrow Wilson. 



The above photograph may serve to 
bring vividly to the attention of thousands 
of our women employees the situation now 
existing in France. Practically all of the 
agriculture rests upon their shoulders, the 
men being engaged in war work. The 
tribute of Doctor Alonzo Taylor is that the 
woman of France is the “most heroic figure 
in the modern world, and of ages past.” 

These women are making terrible sacri¬ 
fices for the same cause in which every 
woman of America should be enrolled. The 
latter are assisting when they make the 
trifling sacrifices asked by the government 
in the matter of economies and saving of 
food. Every woman in our country should 
do everything in her power to assist. Sup¬ 
port can be given by every individual and 
in each home. It is a duty and it is a privi¬ 
lege. — 

Things That Count 

Not what we have, but what we use, 

Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sun of human happiness. 

The things nearby, not things afar, 

Not what we seem, but what we are— 

These are the things that make or break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 

Not what seems fair, but what is true. 

Not what we dream, but good we do— 
These are the things that shine like gems, 
Like stars in fortune’s diadems. 

Not as we take, but as we give, 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make for peace, 
Both now and after time shall cease. 

—The Outlook. 
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An Accommodating Patron 

After the close of a recent business day 
at Inglewood office the agent heard a knock¬ 
ing at the door, and, thinking that some¬ 
body wished to pay his bill, answered the 
summons. A Japanese entered, bowed po¬ 
litely, and handed the astonished agent a 
telephone, with the remark that he was 
just about to move to Los Angeles and had 
consequently wished to save us trouble by 
bringing in the instrument which he had 

used. _ 

Operator Aids in Capture 

Sheriff Longmire of Tacoma recently 
sent a letter of appreciation and a big box 
of candy to Miss Ellen Bisbrowe, long dis¬ 
tance telephone operator who furnished such 
good service to the Sheriff’s office, Janu¬ 
ary 5, when four prisoners escaped from the 
county jail. 

Miss Bisbrowe took a personal interest in 
the chase and connected the Sheriff up with 
all the small towns on the way to Portland 
and around Tacoma so he could give officers 
a description of the men who escaped. 
They were caught at Kelso.— Oregonian. 


High Telephone Line 

The engineers of the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have 
installed what they believe to be the high¬ 
est telephone line in the world. Forty miles 
from Denver, at an altitude of 13,200 feet, 
a new section of toll line has been built, 
the cost of which is estimated to be eight 
times that involved in ordinary work. 


Legal Status of Benefit Fund Plan 

At the time the Plan for employees’ bene¬ 
fits was placed in effect it was explained 
that its provisions were extended to em¬ 
ployees in voluntary consideration of their 
welfare and not as assuming any con¬ 
tractual obligation in its operation or appli¬ 
cation. No contribution, voluntary or 
involuntary, is asked or expected of em¬ 
ployees as a condition precedent to securing 
benefits, the award of which is absolutely 
a matter for the discretion of the Benefit 
Fund Committee, established and main¬ 
tained for that purpose. The first case of 
which we have any knowledge in which 
this view of the situation has received the 
slightest question has just arisen and been 
promptly decided in Massachusetts. It has 
been held in the case of Clarke v. New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany (January 2, 1918), wherein a plain¬ 
tiff sought to recover under the provisions 
of the Plan for the death of his son, that 
“questions of fact arising in the adminis¬ 
tration of these regulations shall be deter¬ 
mined conclusively for all parties by the 
committee,” and that the obligation of the 
Company is limited “to making payments 
out of the fund upon the order of the com¬ 
mittee.” A verdict for the plaintiff was set 
aside by the court for this reason. 


Food Saving 

The demand for wheat products is im¬ 
perative for the support of our soldiers and 
our Allies. President Wilson in a late 
proclamation to the people upon the sub¬ 
ject says that “consumers should reduce 
their purchases of wheat products for home 
preparation to at most 70 per cent of those 
of last year, or, when buying bread, should 
purchase mixed cereal breads from the 
bakers.” 

Mondays and Wednesdays are now desig¬ 
nated as wheatless days, with one meal each 
day as a wheatless meal. Tuesday should be 
observed as meatless, with one meatless 
meal in each day. Upon Saturday there 
should be no consumption of pork products. 


Manager M. P. Macmillan of the Reno 
Exchange has been appointed a member of 
the Nevada State Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion by Governor Boyle. This is a decided 
compliment to Mr. Macmillan’s good citi¬ 
zenship and popularity in the state of his 
residence. 
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The Traveling Man 

The word telephone is from the Greek, 
which means “a voice from afar.” We are 
not going to deal with the word, but with 
the usefulness of the instrument so named, 
and its benefits to mankind and the world 
at large, also how its universal use has made 
the world akin. 

As the carrier of news it has no equal. 
The old saying that the best way to circu¬ 
late news was to telegraph, telephone, or 
tell a woman; but at the present time the 
telephone has won out. It is the peer of 
them all, as it is most handy. No office, 
no hotel, no place of business, or, in fact, 
no place of any importance can afford to be 
without this universal instrument. You can 
not always find a woman, hence the tele¬ 
phone wins. As a commercial proposition 
it is without a competitor. If the traveler, 
be he tourist or man of the grip, wishes to 
reach a friend, customer, or any one at all, 
all he has to do is to look up a telephone 
and in no time he is in communication with 
him. If his customer, Jack Smith, is at 
home in a town twenty-five miles distant, 
all he has to do is to “hit the phone,” 
so to speak, and if he finds his customer 
is away, a long trip is avoided and time is 
saved. If he wishes advice from his home 
office he does the same, in place of waiting 
days or hours for telegram or mail. He 
gets his information by word of mouth. 

If he would like to know how the loved 
ones he left sick at home are it is but a 
moment’s time spent and his mind is re¬ 
lieved. The telephone we know and use is 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and it gives most reliable service, 
and believe me it sometimes has a great 
deal of trouble in doing so, but it does it. 
Stop and think for a moment of the old 
days, the days of yore, when we did not 
have this excellent service. 

The writer remembers well when making 
the smaller places nothing was to be had 
but Uncle Sam’s mail, and it was slow 
enough. Think of the difference at the pres¬ 
ent time. This instrument, the telephone, 
and its complete service, are a godsend to 
the public, the traveler, and the nation at 
large. 

What part it is playing in the modern 
warfare one only needs to read to learn. 
Whom are we to thank for all this? First, 
Alexander Graham Bell, who in 1876 


and the Telephone 

.started the Bell telephone, and then others 
took it up. Its scope widened until it has 
become what it is today, the most univer¬ 
sally used instrument in the world. The 
credit of this advance must be given to 
others, and we on this Coast should con¬ 
gratulate ourselves for the most excellent 
service given us by The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in every hamlet 
and city throughout our country. Let us 
bear in mind that when things go wrong 
and we do not get the service we expect, 
it is not always this Company’s fault. A 
broken wire, a fallen tree across the line, 
or any number of petty annoyances which 
may happen, not only in town or city, but 
perchance on a snow covered hillside, which 
takes time to locate and place in order and 
which, as the insurance man would say, 
is an act of God and can not be avoided. 

Every one should bear in mind the extra 
heavy burden that has been placed on the 
Telephone Company under present war 
conditions, and they must also realize this 
fact—that the government insists that all 
telephone messages of theirs have prefer¬ 
ence over all others. This at times must 
mean a delay of yours. This the Telephone 
Company has to do, as its instructions are 
imperative and final. 

Let us be just and patient and congratu¬ 
late ourselves that we are living in an age 
of progress, efficiency of service, and wide¬ 
spread facilities by which we are able to 
say “Hello” and “Merry Christmas” to our 
friends and customers, and remember that 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany through its efforts and progress has 
made this possible .—Pacific Coast Commer¬ 
cial Traveler . _ 

Living the Simple Life 

Go back to the simple life, be contented 
with simple food, simple pleasures, simple 
clothes. Work hard, pray hard, play hard. 
Work, eat, recreate, and sleep. Do it all 
courageously. We have a victory to win.— 
Hoover . ___ 
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Group Xo. 1- 


San Fr 


( 20,000 stations and over ) 


Group Xo. 2- 


Sacramento 
tSan Diego.., 
Tacoma 


Group Xo. 


Stockton 


Group Xo. 


Bakersfield 

Bellingham 


Reno 


Walla Walla. . . 
Yf 


Group Xo. 5 — 

Aberdeen. 

f Albany . 

Alhambra ...... 

Astoria . 

Baker. 

Bremerton. 

Chico . 

Eugene. 

tGlendale . 

Hanford . 

Hoquiam . 

tLewiston, Idaho. 
Marysville, Cal.. 

Modesto. 

Monterey. 

Napa . 

Olympia . 

Orange . 

fOregon City. 

Palo Alto.. 

Pendleton. 

Petaluma . 

Richmond. 

tSan Bernardino . 
San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo. 

tSan Pedro . 

San Rafael. 

Santa Cruz. 
tSanta Monica . .. 

Santa Rosa. 

The Dalles. 

Vallejo . 

Vancouver . 

Visalia. 

Watsonville 


.132,622 

132,414 

—208 

— .16 

. 35,680 

35,725 

45 

.13 

. 51,117 

51,628 

511 

1.00 

.130,175 

130,949 

774 

.51 

. 60,050 

60,270 

220 

.37 

. 24,307 

24,356 

49 

.21 

.433,951 

435,342 

1,391 

.33 

(10,000 stations up to 

20,000) 

. 11,757 

11,781 

24 

.20 

. 14,012 

14,079 

67 

.41 

. 15,889 

16,032 

143 

.90 

. 15,672 

15,821 

149 

.95 

. 57,330 

57,713 

383 

.67 

(5,000 stations 

up to 

10,000) 

. 9,191 

9,298 

107 

1.16 

. 9,850 

9,824 

— 26 

— .39 

. 7,876 

7,979 

41 

.52 

, 26,917 

27,039 

122 

.45 

(2,500 stations up to 5,000) 

, 4,401 

4,402 

1 

.02 

3,641 

3,637 

— 4 

— .11 

4,118 

4,142 

24 

.58 

. 2,754 

2,761 

7 

.25 

, 3,393 

3,421 

28 

.83 

3,217 
. 3,805 

3,235 

3;821 

18 

16 

.:!! 

2,809 

2,820 

11 

.39 

, 2,494 

2,511 

17 

.68 

, 3,209 

3,231 

22 

.69 

3,745 

3,757 

12 

.32 

, 37,586 

37,738 

152 

.40 

(1,000 stations up to 2,500) 

2,300 

2,333 

33 

1.43 

. 1,146 

1,155 

9 

.78 

. 1,789 

1,810 

21 

1.17 

1,778 

1,752 

— 26 

—1.46 

, 1,243 

1,253 

10 

.80 

1,128 

1,134 

6 

.53 

, 1,339 

1,355 

16 

1.19 

, 2,159 

2,162 

3 

.14 

. 2,259 

2,270 

11 

.49 

, 1,099 

1,093 

— 6 

— .55 

1,323 

1,308 

— 15 

—1.13 

1,725 

1,734 

9 

.52 

1,377 

1,383 

6 

.44 

1,632 

1,661 

29 

1.78 

1,499 

1,483 

— 16 

—1.07 

1,373 

1,373 



1,458 

1,476 

' ’ ‘i<s 

1.23 

1,135 

1,141 

6 

.53 

. 1,059 

1,061 

2 

.18 

2,250 

2.281 

31 

1.38 

1,489 

1,546 

57 

3.83 

1,276 

1,256 

— 20 

—1.57 

, 1,833 

1,840 

7 

.38 

1,921 

1,920 

— i 

— .05 

> 1,302 

1,315 

13 

1.00 

2,354 

2,343 

— 11 

— .46 

1,443 

1,477 

34 

2.36 

1,228 

1,229 

1 

.08 

2,018 

2,017 

— 1 

— .04 

1,941 

1,918 

— 23 

—1.18 

1,680 

1,695 

15 

.89 

, 1,139 

1,146 

7 

.61 

1,675 

1,685 

10 

.60 

1,336 

1,351 

15 

1.12 

, 1,163 

1,204 

41 

3.53 

1,225 

1,219 

— 6 

— .49 

56,094 

56,379 

285 

.51 


Group No. 
Anaheim 

Ashland . 

Central ia. 

Chehalis . 

Coalinga . 

Colfax . 

tColton . 

El Centro. 

Escondido . 

tFullerton . 

Grants Pass.... 

Grass Valley, Cal 
Hollister ....... 

Klamath Falls.. 

Lodi . 

Madera . 

Martinez . 

Merced. 

Mill Valley. 

Oroville, Cal . . . . 

Pasco . 

Porterville . 

Raymond . 

Redding . 

Redwood City.. - 

Roseburg .. 

Salinas. 

San Anselmo 

Santa Clara. 

fVentura . 

Woodland. 


Group No. 7 — 

Areata . 

Auburn, Wash. . 

Auburn, Cal. 

Bend. 

Dayton, Wash... 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore . 

Fort Bragg. 

Flay ward. 

Inglewood. 

Kent, Wash 

La Jolla. 

fNational City.... 
Nevada City 

Pittsburg . 

Placentia. 

Pomeroy. 

tRedondo . 

Rialto . 

Ritzville . 

San Leandro.... 

Sau sal ito . 

Selma. 

Sonora . 

South Bend. 

S. San Francisco 
Sparks .... 
Tillamook . 
Ukiah. 


Group No. 6.. 


809 

813 

4 

.49 

961 

973 

12 

1.25 

876 

878 

2 

.23 

641 

644 

3 

.47 

648 

647 

— 1 

— .15 

621 

608 

— 13 

—2.09 

635 

655 

20 

3.15 

509 

514 

5 

.98 

831 

834 

3 

.36 

737 

735 

— 2 

— .27 

558 

555 

— 3 

— .54 

513 

510 

— 3 

— .58 

892 

881 

— 11 

—1.23 

850 

859 

9 

1.06 

513 

519 

6 

1.17 

580 

593 

13 

2.24 

738 

738 



528 

525 

— 3 

— .57 

710 

710 



524 

526 

2 

.38 

783 

787 

4 

.51 

658 

672 

14 

2.13 

614 

615 

1 

.16 

787 

788 

1 

.13 

930 

932 

2 

.22 

928 

932 

4 

.43 

617 

615 

— 2 

— .32 

629 

630 

1 

.16 

716 

722 

6 

.84 

968 

976 

8 

.83 

22,269 

22,357 

88 

.40 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

431 

433 

2 

.46 

305 

305 



500 

499 

— 1 

— .20 

443 

461 

18 

4.06 

448 

447 

— 1 

— .22 

305 

305 



440 

441 

1 

.23 

350 

354 

4 

1.14 

462 

470 

8 

1.73 

388 

385 

— 3 

— .77 

375 

381 

6 

1.60 

355 

373 

18 

5.07 

432 

436 

4 

.93 

369 

365 

— 4 

—1.08 

294 

303 

9 

3.06 

393 

391 

— 2 

— .76 

395 

392 

— 3 

— .76 

496 

499 

3 

.60 

318 

313 

— 5 

—1.57 

420 

417 

— 3 

— .71 

486 

483 

— 3 

— .62 

428 

424 

— 4 

— .93 

459 

461 

2 

.44 

326 

328 

2 

.61 

361 

367 

6 

1.66 

> 351 

355 

4 

1.14 

325 

324 

— 1 

— .31 

318 

321 

3 

.94 

490 

487 

— 3 

— .61 

11,463 

11,520 

57 

.50 

SUMMARY 



433,951 

435,342 

1,391 

.33 

57,330 

57,713 

383 

.67 

26,917 

27,039 

122 

.45 

37,586 

37,738 

152 

.40 

56,094 

56,379 

285 

.51 

22,269 

22,357 

88 

.40 

11,463 

11,520 

57 

.50 

645,610 

648,088 

2,478 

li8 


Total owned stations January 1, 1918.669,470 

Total owned stations February 1, 1918.671,867 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918.. 2,397 

Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918 .36 
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SCOTT, H. T„ Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, O. E., President. 

QUAY, J. M., Vice President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of. Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 


BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. 

FLEAGER, C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. 


COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 

COMMERCIAL 


WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 
HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 
WOLFE, R. E., Traffic Engineer. 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

KEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

PHILLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY r , F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District!. 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLANT 


FULLERTON, D. P., General Superintendent of 
Plant. 

BROMMAGE, W. H., Superintendent of Supplies. 

PATTON, W. R., Supervisor of Long Lines. 

HEDIGER, A. S., Supervisor of Plant Operations. 

MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

Y r OUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, .1. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, .T. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

STANNARD, A. C., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Central Division. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

NEWELL, J. W., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
Dislrict. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY'. G. E., District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Spokane 
District. 

MOORE, W. S., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma Dis¬ 
trict. 

WEBER. L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EWERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


ALLSOPP, C. B., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, Oakland Dis¬ 
trict. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, Sari Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 

CRAVENS, B. H., District Traffic Chief, Fresno 
District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Los 
Angeles District. 

WEAVER, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Los Ange¬ 
les Suburban District. 

BOOTH. L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfield 
District. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Diego 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside and 
Santa Ana Districts. 
















